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about their margins. Their water, being poor in food-salts and rich in humic acids, 
has a restricted aquatic flora; but the same conditions may obtain in the lowlands, 
when the flora of the Jakes will be similar. On the other hand, a highland loch 
having a supply of fcod-salts, with a suitable shore and sheltered from prevailing 
winds, may quite well have the character of a lowland loch regarding its flora.* 





COAST PEOPLES. 
By ELLEN CHURCHILL SEMPLE. 


Part I. 


Or all geographical boundaries, the most important is that between land 
and sea. The coast, in its physical nature, is a zone of transition 
between these two dominant forms of the Earth’s surface; it bears the 
mark of their contending forces, varying in its width with every 
stronger onslaught of the unresting sea, and with every degree of 
passive resistance made by granite or sandy shore. So too in an 
anthropogeographical sense, it is a zone of transition. Now the life- 
supporting forces of the land are weak in it, and it becomes merely the 
rim of the sea; for its inhabitants the sea means food, clothes, shelter, 
fuel, commerce, highway, and opportunity. Now the coast is dominated 
by the exuberant forces of a productive soil, so that the ocean beyond is 
only a turbulent waste and a long-drawn barrier: the coast is the hem 
of the land. Neither influence can wholly exclude the other in this 
amphibian belt, for the coast remains the intermediary between the 
habitable expanse of the land and the international highway of the sea. 
The break of the waves and the dash of the spray draw the line beyond 
which human dwellings cannot spread; for these the shore is the outer- 
most limit, as for ages also in the long infancy of the races, before the 
invention of boat and sail, it drew the absolute boundary to human 
expansion. In historical order, its first effect has been that of a barrier, 
and for the majority of peoples this it has remained; but with the 
development of navigation and the spread of human activities from the 
land over sea to other countries, it became the gateway both of land and 
sea—at once the outlet for exploration, colonization, and trade, and the 
open door through which a continent or island receives contributions of 
men or races or ideas from transoceanic shores. Barrier and threshold : 
these are the réles which coasts have always played in history. To-day 
we see them side by side. But in spite of the immense proportions 
assumed by transmarine intercourse, the fact remains that the greater 
part of the coasts of the Earth are for their inhabitants only a barrier 


* For further information on the lochsand their plants, see “ A Comparative Study 
of the Dominant Phanerogamic and Higher Cryptogamic Flora of Aquatic Habit, 
in Three Lake Areas of Scotland” (with 110 illustrations), by George West, Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Edin., vol. 25, pp. 967-1023 (1905). 
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and not an outlet, or at best only a base for timorous ventures seaward 
that rarely lose sight of the shore. 

As intermediary belt between land and sea, the coast becomes a 
peculiar habitat which leaves its mark upon its people. We speak of 
coast strips, coastal plains, “tidewater country,” coast cities; of coast 
tribes, coast peoples, maritime colonies; and each word brings up a 
picture of a land or race or settlement permeated by the influences of 
the sea. The old term of “ coast-line” has no application to such an 
intermediary belt, for it is a zone of measurable width, and this width 
varies with the relief of the land, the articulation of the coast according 
as it is uniform or complex, with the successive stages of civilization 
and the development of navigation among the people who inhabit it. 

Along highly articulated coasts, showing the interpenetration of sea 
and land in a broad band of capes and islands separated by tidal 
channels and inlets, or on shores deeply incised by river estuaries, or 
on low shelving beaches which screen brackish lagoons and salt marshes 
behind sand reefs and dune ramparts, and which thus form an in- 
determinate boundary of alternate land and water, the zone character of 
the coast in a physical sense becomes conspicuous. In an anthropo- 
logical sense the zone character is clearly indicated by the different uses 
of its inner and outer edge made by man in different localities and in 
different periods of history. 

The old German maritime cities of the North sea and the Baltic 
were located on rivers from 6 to 60 miles from the open sea, always on 
the inner edge of the coastal belt. Though primarily trading towns, 
linked together once in the sovereign confederacy of the Hanseatic 
League, they fixed their sites on the last spurs of firm ground running 
out into the soft, yielding alluvium, which was constantly exposed to 
inundation. Land high enough to be above the ever threatening flood 
of river and storm-driven tide on this flat coast, and solid enough to be 
built upon, could not be found immediately on the sea. The slight 
elevations of sandy “ geest ” or plateau spurs were limited in area and 
in time outgrown. Hence the older parts of all these river towns, from 
Bremen to Königsberg, rest upon hills, while in every case the newer 
and lower part is built on piles or artificially raised ground on the 
alluvium.* So Utrecht, the Ultrajectum of the Romans, selected for its 
site a long raised spur running out from the solid ground of north- 
western Germany into the water-soaked alluvium of the Netherlands. 
It was the most important town of all this region before the arts of 
civilization began the conquest by dyke and ditch of the amphibian 
coastal belt which now comprises one-fourth of the area and one-half 


* Rudolph Reinhard, ‘Die Wichstigsten Deutschen Seehandelstadte, pp. 24, 25. 
Stuttgart: 1901. For Hamburg, see Joseph Partsch, ‘Central Europe,’ p. 291. London: 
1903. 
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the population of the Netherlands.* So ancient London marked the solid 
ground at the inner edge of the tidal flats and desolate marshes which 
lined the Thames estuary, as the Roman Camulodouum and its successor 
Colchester on its steep rise or dun overlooked the marshes of the Stour 
inlet.t Farther north about the Wash, which in Roman days extended 
far inland over a wide area of fens and tidal channels, Cambridge on the 
river Cam, Huntingdon and Stamford on the Nen, and Lincoln on the 
Witham—all river seaports—defined the firm inner edge of this wide 
low coast. In the same way the landward rim of the tidal waters and 
salt marshes of the Humber inlet was described by a semicircle of British 
and Roman towns—Doncaster, Castleford, Todcaster, and York.f On 
the flat or rolling West African coastland, which lines the long shores 
of the Gulf of Guinea with a band 30 to 100 miles wide, the sandy, 
swampy tracts immediately on the sea are often left uninhabited ; 
native population is distributed most frequently at the limit of deep 
water, and here at head of ship-navigation the trading towns are found.§ 

While, on low coasts at any rate, the inner edge tends to mark the 
limit of settlements advancing from the interior, as the head of sea 
navigation on river and inlet it has also been the goal of immigrant 
settlers from oversea lands. The history of modern maritime coloniza- 
tion, especially in America, shows that the aim of regular colonists, as 
opposed to mere traders, has been to penetrate as far as possible into 
the land while retaining communication with the sea, and thereby with 
the mother country. The small boats in use till the introduction of 
steam navigation fixed this line far inland and gave the coastal zone 
a greater breadth than it has at present, and a more regular contour. 
In colonial America this inner edge coincided with the “ fall-line” of 
the Atlantic rivers, which was indicated by a series of seaport towns, 
or by the inland limit of the tides, which on the St. Lawrence fell above 
Quebec, and on the Hudson just below Albany. 

With the recent increase in the size of the vessels, two contrary 
effects are noticed. In the vast majority of cases, the inner edge, as 
marked by ports, moves seaward into deeper water, and the zone narrows. 
The days when almost every tobacco plantation in tidewater Virginia 
had its own wharf are long since past, and the leaf is now exported by 
way of Norfolk and Baltimore. Seville has lost practically all its 
sea trade to Cadiz, Rouen to Havre, and Dordrecht to Rotterdam. In 
other cases the zone preserves its original width by the creation of 
secondary ports on or near the outer edge, reserved only for the largest 
vessels, while the inner harbour, by dredging its channel, improves its 





* Ibid., p. 301. 

+ John Richard Green, ‘ The Making of England,’ vol. 1, PP. 51-54; maps, pp. 36 and 
54. London: 1904. 

t Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 12 and 63; maps, pp. xxii. and 54. 

§ Friedrich Ratzel, ‘ History of Mankind,’ vol. 3, pp. 97, 139. London: 1898. 
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communication with the sea. Thus arises the phenomenon of twin 
ports like Bremen and Bremerhaven, Dantzig and Neufahrwasser, 
Stettin and Swinemiinde, Bordeaux and Pauillac, London and Tilbury. 
Or the original harbour seeks to preserve its advantage by canalizing 
the shallow approach by river, lagoon, or bay, as St. Petersburg by 
the Pantiloff canal through the shallow reaches of Krorstadt bay; or 
Königsberg by its ship canal, carried for 25 miles across the Frisches 
Haff to the Baltic; * or Nantes by the Loire ship canal, which in 1892 
was built to regain for the old town the West Indian trade recently 
intercepted by the rising outer port of St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the 
Loire estuary.t In northern latitudes, however, the outer ports on 
semi-enclogsed sea basins like the Baltic become important in the winter, 
when the inner ports are ice-bound. Otherwise the outer port sinks with 
every improvement in the channel between the inner port and the sea. 
Hamburg has so constantly deepened the Elbe passage that its outport of 
Cuxhaven has had little chance to rise, and ‘serves only as an emergency 
harbour; while on the Weser, maritime leadership has oscillated 
between Bremen and Bremerhaven.{ So the whole German coast and 
the Russian Baltic have seen a more or less irregular shifting back- 
wards and forwards of maritime importance between the inner and the 
outer edges. | | 

The width of the coast zone is not only prevented from contracting 
by dredging and canaling, but it is even increased. By deepening the 
channel, the chief port of the St, Lawrence river has been removed 
from Quebec 180 miles upstream to Montreal, and that of the Clyde 
from Port Glasgow 16 miles to Glasgow itself, so that now the largest: 
ocean steamers come to dock where fifty years ago children waded: 
across the stream at ebb tide. Such artificial modifications, however, 
are rare, for they are made only where peculiarly rich resources or 
superior lines of communication with the hinterland justify the ex- 
penditures; but they find their logical conclusion in still farther 
extensions of sea navigation into the interior by means of ship canals, 
where previously no water highway existed. Instances are found in 
the Manchester ship canal and the Welland, which, by means of the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, makes Chicago accessible to ocean 
vessels. Though man distinguishes between sea and inland navigation 
in his definitions, in his practice he is bound by no formula and recog- 
nizes no fundamental difference where rivers, lakes, and canals are deep 
enough to admit his sea-going craft. 

Such deep landward protrusions of the head of marine navigation at 
certain favoured points, as opposed to its recent coastward trend in 


* Joseph Partsch, ‘Central Europe,’ pp. 284-288. London: 1903. 

+ H. R. Mill, ‘ International Geography,’ p. 251. New York: 1902. | 

t Rudolph Reinhard, ‘Die Wichstigsten Deutschen Seehandelstidte,’ pp. 21-22. 
Stuttgart: 1901. 
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most inlets and rivers, greatly increase the irregularity of the inner 
edge of the coast zone by the marked discrepancy between its maximum 
and minimum width. They are limited, however, to a few highly 
civilized countries, and to a few points in those countries. But their 
presence testifies to the fact that the evolution of the coast zone with 
the development of civilization shows the persistent importance of this 
inner edge. 

The outer edge finds its greatest significance, which is for the most 
part ephemeral, in the earlier stages of navigation, maritime coloniza- 
tion, and in some cases of origina] settlement. But this importance 
persists only on steep coasts furnishing little or no level ground for 
cultivation and barred from interior hunting or grazing land; on many 
coral and volcanic islands of the Pacific ocean whose outer rim has the 
most fertile soil and furnishes the most abundant growth of coco palms, 
and whose limited area only half suffices to support the population ; 
and in polar and sub-polar districts, where harsh climatic conditions set 
a low limit to economic development. In all these regiuns the sea must 
provide most of the food of the inhabitants, who can therefore never 
lose contact with its waters. In mountainous Tierra del Fuego, whose 
impenetrably forested slopes rise directly from the sea, with only here 
and there a scanty stretch of stony beach between them, the natives of 
the southern and western coasts keep close to the shore. The straits 
and channels yield them all their food, and are the highways for all 
their restless, hungry wanderings.* The steep slopes and dense forests 
preclude travel by land, and force the wretched inhabitants to live as 
much in their canoes as in their huts. The Thlingit and Haida Indians 
of the mountainous coast of southern Alaska locate their villages on 
some smooth sheltered beach, with their houses in a single row facing 
the water, and the ever-ready canoe drawn up on shore in front. They 
select their sites with a view to food supply, and to protection in case of 
attack. On the treeless shores of Kadiak island and of the long narrow 
Alaska peninsula near by, the Eskimo choose their village location 
for an accumulation of driftwood, for proximity to their food supply, 
and a landing-place for their kayaks and bidarkas. Hence they prefer 
a point of land or gravel spit extending out into the sea, or a sand reef 
separating a salt-water lagoon from the open sea. The Aleutian 
islanders regard only accessibility to the shell-fish on the beach and 
their pelagic hunting and fishing ; and this consideration has influenced 
the Eskimo tribes of the wide Kuskokwin estuary to such an extent, 
that they place their huts only a few feet above ordinary high tide, 
where they are constantly exposed to overflow from the sea.f Only 

* Fitz-Roy and Darwin, ‘ Voyage of the Beagle,’ vol. 2, pp. 140, 178; vol. 8, pp. 


231-236. London: 1839. | | 
+ Eleventh Census, ‘Population and Resources of Alaska,’ pp. 166-171. Washing- 


ton: 1893. 
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among the great tidal channels of the Yukon delta are they distributed 
over the whole wide coastal zone, even to its inner edge. 

The coast Chukches of north-eastern Siberia locate their tent villages 
on the sand ramparts between the Arctic ocean and the freshwater 
lagoons which line this low tundra shore. Here they are conveniently 
situated for fishing and hunting marine animals, while protected against 
the summer inundations of the Arctic rivers.* The whole western side 
of Greenland, from far northern Upernivik south to Cape Farewell, 
shows both Eskimo and Danish settlements almost without exception on 
projecting points of peninsulas or islands, where the stronger effect of 
the warm ocean current, as well as proximity to the food supply, serve to 
fix their habitations; although the remains of the old Norse settlements 
in general are found in sheltered valleys with summer vegetation, 
striking off from the fiords some 20 miles back from the outer coast.t 
Cesar found that the ancient Veneti, an immigrant people of the 
southern coast of Brittany, built their towns on the points of capes and 
promontories, sites which gave them ready contact with the sea and 
protection from attack from the land side, because every rise of the tide 
submerged the intervening lowlands.{ Here a sterile plateau hinter- 
land drove them for part of their subsistence to the w&ter, and the con- 
tinuous intertribal warfare of small primitive states to the sea-girt 
asylums of the capes. 

In the early history of navigation and exploration, striking features 
of this outer coast edge, like headlands and capes, became impurtant sea 
marks. The promontory of Mount Athos, rising 6400 feet above the 
sea between the Hellespont and the Thessalian coast, and casting its 
shadow as far as the market-place of Lemnos, was a guiding point for 
mariners in the whole northern Ægean.$ For the ancient Greeks Cape 
Malea was long the boundary stone to the unknown wastes of the western 
Mediterranean, just as later the Pillars of Hercules marked the portals 
to the mare tenebrosum of the stormy Atlantic. So the Sacred Pro- 
montory (Cape St. Vincent). of the Iberian peninsula defined for 
Greeks and Romans the south-western limit of the habitable world.| 
Centuries later the Portuguese marked their advance down the west 
coast of Africa, first by Cape Non, which so long said “No!” to the 
struggling mariner, then by Cape Bojador, and finally by Cape Verde. 

In coastwise navigation, minor headlands and inshore islands were 
points to steer by; and in that early maritime colonization, which had 


* Nordenskiöld, ‘The Voyage of the Vega,’ pp. 327, 334, 335, 365, 366, 412,.416, 
459, 467. New York: 1882. 

+ G. Frederick Wright, ‘Greenland Icefields, pp. 68-70, 100, 105. New York: 
1896. 

t ‘ Bello Gallico, book iii. ch. 12. 

§ Ernst Curtius, ‘ History of Greece,’ vol. 1, p. 15. New York. 

|| Strabo’s ‘Geography,’ book ii. ch. v. 4; book iii. ch. i. 4. 
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chiefly a commercial aim, they formed the favourite spots for trading 
stations. The Phoenicians in their home country fixed their settlements 
by preference on small capes, like Sidon and Berytus, or on inshore 
islets, like Tyre and Aradus,* and in their colonies and trading stations 
they chose similar sites, whether on the coast of Sicily,f Spain, or 
Morocco.{ Carthage was located on a small hill-crowned cape project- 
ing out into the Bay of Carthage, and the two promontories embracing 
this inlet were edged with settlements, especially the northern arm, 
which held Utica and Hippo,§ the latter on the site of the modern 
French naval station of Bizerta. 

In this early Hellenic world, when Greek sea-power was in its 
infancy, owing io the fear of piracy, cities were placed a few miles back 
from the coast; but with the partial cessation of this evil, sites on shore 
and peninsula were preferred as being more accessible to commerce, | 
and such of the older towns as were in comparatively easy reach of the 
seaboard established there each its own port. Thus we find the ancient 
urban pairs of Argos and Nauplia, Troezene and Pogon, Mycene and 
Eiones, Corinth commanding its Ægean port of Cenchres 8 miles away 
on the Saronic gulf, to catch the Asiatic trade, and connected by a 
walled thoroughfare 1} mile long with Lecheum, a second harbour on 
the Corinthian gulf which served the Italian commerce.{ In the same 
group belonged Athens and its Piræus, Megara and Pege, Pergamus 
and Elaz in western Asia Minor.** These ancient twin cities may be 
taken to mark the two borders of the coast zone. Like the modern ones 
which we have considered above, their historical development has shown 
an advance from the inner towards the outer edge, though owing to 
different causes. However, the retired location of the Baltic and North 
sea towns of Germany served as a partial protection against the pirates 
who, in the Middle Ages, scoured these coasts. Lubeck, originally 
located nearer the sea than at present, and frequently demolished by 
them, was finally rebuilt farther inland up the Trave river.t{ Later the 
port of Travemiinde grew up at the mouth of the little estuary. 

The early history of maritime colonization shows in general two 
geographic phases: first, the appropriation of the islet and headland 
outskirts of the seaboard, and later—it may be much later—an advance 
towards the inner edge of the coast, or yet farther into the interior. 
Progress from the earlier to the maturer phase depends upon the social 


* Grote, ‘ History of Greece,’ vol. 3, 266-267. New York: 1857. 

+ Thucydides, book vi. 2. 

t Grote, ‘ History of Greece,’ vol. 3, p. 273. New York: 1857. 

§ Strabo’s ‘ Geography,’ book xvii. eh. iii. 13, 14. 

| Thucydides, book i. 5, 7, 8. 

€ Strabo, book viii. ch. vi. 2, 4, 13, 14, 22. 

** Grote, ‘ History of Greece,’ vol. 3, pp. 4,191. New York: 1857. 

++ Rudolph Reinhard, ‘Die Wichstigsten Deutschen Seehandelstadte, p. 23. 
Stuttgart: 1901. 
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and economic development of the colonizers as reflected in their valua- 
tion of territorial area. The first phase, the outcome of a low estimate 
of the value of land, is best represented by the Phoenician and earliest 
Greek colonies, whose purposes were chiefly commercial, and who sought 
merely such readily accessible coastal points as furnished the best 
trading stations on the highway of the Mediterranean and the adjacent 
seas.* The earlier Greek colonies, like those of the Triopium promontory 
forming the south-western angle of Asia Minor, Chalcidice, the 
Thracian Chersonesus, Calchedon, Byzantium, the Pontic Heraclea, and 
Sinope, were situated on peninsulas or headlands, that would afford a 
convenient anchor ground; or, like Syracuse and Mitylene, on small 
inshore islets, which were soon outgrown, and from which the towns 
then spread to the mainland near by.{ The advantages of such sites 
lay in their accessibility to commerce, and in their natural protection 
against the attack of strange or hostile mainland tribes. For a nation 
of merchants, satisfied with the large returns but also with the ephe- 
meral power of middlemen, these considerations sufficed. While the 
Phoenician trading posts in Africa dotted the outer rim of the coast, the 
inner edge of the zone was indicated by Libyan or Ethiopian towns, 
where the inhabitants of the interior bartered their ivory and skins for 
the products of Tyre.{ So that commercial expansion of the Arabs 
down the east coast of Africa in the tenth century seized upon the off- 
shore islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, and Mafia, the small inshore islets like 
Mombasa and Lamu, and the whole outer rim of the coast from the 
equator southward to the Rovuma river; nor had the sultan’s territory 
expanded a decade ago, when he had to relinquish the long thread of his 
continental possessions, 

But when a people has advanced to a higher conception of coloniza- 
tion as an outlet for national as well as commercial expansion, and when 
it sees that the permanent prosperity of both race and trade in the new 
locality depends upon the occupation of larger tracts of territory and 
the development of local resources as a basis for exchanges, their settle- 
ments spread from the outer rim of the coasts to its inner edge and yet 
beyond, if alluvial plains and river highways are present as lures into 
the interior: Such was the history of many later colonies of the Greeks 
and Carthaginians,§ and especially of most modern colonial movements, 
for these have been dominated by a higher estimate of the value of land. 

After the long Atlantic journey, the outposts of the American coast 
were welcome resting-places to the early European voyagers, but, owing 
to their restricted area and therefore limited productivity, they were 
soon abandoned, or became mere bases for inland expansion. The little 


* Grote, ‘ History of Greece,’ vol. 3, p. 179. New York: 1857. 
ł Ibid., vol. 3, pp. 194 and 363. 

t Ibid., vol. 3, p. 273. 

§ Ibid., vol. 3, pp. 195, 197, 275. 
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island of Cuttyhunk, off southern Massachusetts, was the site of Gos- 
nold’s abortive attempt at colonization in 1602, like Raleigh’s attempt on 
Roanoke island in 1585, and the later one of Popham ou the eastern 
headland of Casco bay. The Pilgrims paused at the extremity of Cape 
Cod, and again on Clark’s island, before fixing their settlement on 
Plymouth bay. Monhegan island, off the Maine coast, was the site of an 
early English trading post, which, however, lasted only from 1623 to 
1626; * and the same dates fix the beginning and end of a fishing and 
trading station established on Cape Ann, and removed later to Salem 
harbour. The Swedes made their first settlement in America on Cape 
Henlopen, at the entrance of Delaware. bay; but their next, only seven 
years later, they located well up the estuary of the Delaware river. 
Thus for the modern colonist the outer edge of the coast is merely 
the gateway of the land; from it he passes rapidly to the settlement of 
the interior, wherever fertile soil and abundant resources promise a 
due return upon his labour. 

Since it is from the land, as the inhabited portion of the Earth’s 
surface, that all maritime movements emanate, and to the land that all 
oversea migrations are directed, the reciprocal relations between land and 
sea are largely determined by the degree of accessibility existing between 
the two. This depends primarily upon the articulation of a land mass, 
whether it presents an unbroken contour like Africa and India, or 
whether, like Asia and Norway, it drops a fringe of peninsulas and a 
shower of islands into the bordering ocean. Mere distance from the sea 
bars a country from its vivifying contact; every protrusion of an ocean 
artery into the heart of a continent makes that heart feel the pulse of 
life on far-off unseen shores. The Baltic inlet which makes a seaport 
of St. Petersburg 800 miles (1300 kilometres) back from the western 
rim of Europe, brings Atlantic civilization to this half-Asiatic side of 
the continent. The solid front presented by the Iberian peninsula and 
Africa to the Atlantic has a narrow crack at Gibraltar, whence the 
Mediterranean penetrates inland 2300 miles (3700 kilometres), and con- 
verts the western foot of the Caucasus and the roots of the Lebanon 
mountains into a seaboard. By means of the Arabian sea, the Indian 
ocean runs northward 1300 miles (2200 kilometres) from Cape Comorin 
to meet the Indus delta; and then turns westward 700 miles farther 
through the Oman and Persian gulfs to receive the boats from the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Such marine inlets create islands and peninsulas, which 
are characterized by proximity to the sea on all or many sides, and in 
the interior of the continents produce every degree of nearness shading 
off into inaccessible remoteness from the watery highway of the deep. 

The success with which such indentations open up the interior of 
the continents depends upon the length of the inlets and the size of the 








* W. B. Weeden, ‘ Economic and Social History of New England,’ vol. 1, p. 93. 
Boston : 1899. 
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land mass in question.: Africa’s huge area and unbroken contour com- 
bine to hold the sea at arm’s length; Europe’s deep-running inlets open 
that small continent so effectively that Kazan, Russia’s most eastern 
city of considerable size, is only 750 miles (1200 kilometres) distant from 
the nearest White sea, Baltic, and Azof ports. Asia, the largest of all 
the continents, despite a succession of big indentations that invade its 
periphery from Sinai peninsula to East Cape, has a vast inland area 
hopelessly far from the surrounding oceans. 

In order to determine the coast articulation of any country or 
continent, Carl Ritter and his followers divided area by shoreline, the 
latter a purely mathematical line representing the total contour length. 
By this method Europe’s ratio is 1 linear mile of coast to 174 square 
miles of area, Australia’s 1: 224, Asias 1: 490, and Africas 1: 700. 
This means that Europe’s proportion of coast is three times that of Asia 
and four times that of Africa; that a country like Norway, with a shore- 
line of 12,000 miles traced in and out along the fiords and around the 
larger islands,* has only 10 square miles of area for every mile of sea- 
board, while Germany, with every detail of its littoral included in the 
measurement, has only 1515 miles of shoreline and a ratio of 1 mile of 
coast to every 159 square miles of area. 

The criticism has been made against this method that it compares 
two unlike measures, square and linear, which moreover increase or 
decrease in markedly different degrees, according as larger or smaller 
units are used. But for the purposes of anthropogeography the method 
is valid, inasmuch as it shows the amount of area dependent for its 
marine outline upon each mile of littoral. A coast, like every other 
boundary, performs the important function of intermediary in the inter- 
course of a land with its neighbours; hence the length of this sea 
boundary materially affects this function. Surface and periphery are not 
dead mathematical quantities, but organs of one body which stand in 
close reciprocal activity, and which can be understood only in the light 
of their persistent mutual relations. The division of the area of a land 
by the length of its coastline yields a quotient which to the anthropo- 
geographer is not a dry figure, but an index to the possible relations 
between seaboard and interior. A comparison of some of these ratios 
will illustrate this fact. . 

Germany’s shoreline, traced in contour without including details: 
measures 787 miles; this is just one-fifth that of Italy and two-fifths 
that of France, so that it is short. But since Germany's area is nearly 
twice Italy’s and a little larger than that of France, it has 267 square 
miles of territory for every mile of coast, while Italy has only 28 square 
miles, and France 106. Germany has towns that are 434 miles from the 
nearest seaboard, but in Italy the most inland point is only 148 miles 


* Norway, Official Publication for the Paris Exhibition, p. 1. Christiania, 1900. 
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from the Mediterranean.* If we turn now to the United States and 
adopt Mendenhall’s estimate of its general or contour coastline as 5705 
miles, we find that our country has 530 square miles of area depen- 
dent for its outlet upon each mile of seaboard. This means that our 
coast has a heavy task imposed upon it, and that its commercial and 
political importance is correspondingly enhanced ; that the extension of 
our Gulf of Mexico littoral by the purchase of Florida and the annexa- 
tion of Texas was a measure of self-preservation, and that the unbroken 
contour and mountain-walled face of our Pacific littoral is a serious 
national handicap. 

But this method is open to the legitimate and fundamental criticism 
that, starting from the conception of a coast as a mere line instead of a 
zone, it ignores all those features ‘which belong to every littoral as a 
strip of the Earth’s surface—location, geologic structure, relief, slope, 
accessibility to the sea in front and to the land behind, all which vary 
from one part of the world’s seaboard to another, and serve to differ- 
entiate the human history of every littoral. Moreover, of all parts of 
the Earth’s surface, the coast as the hem of the sea and land, combining 
the characters of each, is most complex. It is the coast as a human 
habitat that primarily concerns anthropogeography; and a careful 
analysis of the multifarious influences modifying one another in this 
mingled environment of land and water reveals an intricate interplay of 
geographic forces, varying from ‘inland basin to marginal sea, from 
marginal sea to open ocean, and changing from one historical period to 
another—an interplay so mercurial that it could find only a most in- 
adequate expression in a rigid mathematical formula. 

As the coast, then, is the border zone between the solid, inhabited 
land and the mobile, untenanted deep, two important factors in its 
history are the accessibility of its back country on the one hand, and 
the accessibility of the sea on the other. A littoral barred from its 
hinterland by mountain range or steep plateau escarpment or desert 
tract feels little influence from the land; level or fertile soil is too 
limited in amount to draw inland the growing people, intercourse is too 
difficult and infrequent, transportation too slow and costly. Hence the 
inhabitants of such a coast are forced to look seaward for their racial 
and commercial expansion, even if a paucity of good harbours limits the 
accessibility of the sea, and to lead a somewhat detached and in- 
dependent existence, so far as the territory behind them is concerned. 
Here the coast, as a peripheral organ of the interior, as the outlet for its 
products, the market for its foreign exchanges, and the medium for 
intercourse with its maritime neighbours, sees its special function 
impaired. But it takes advantage of its isolation and the protection of 
a long sea boundary to detach itself politically from its hinterland, as 


* Frederich Ratzel, ‘ Deutschland,’ pp. 150, 151. Leipzig: 1898. 
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the history of Phoenicia, the Augean coast of Asia Minor, Dalmatia, the 
republics of Amalfi, Venice, and Genoa, the county of Barceluna, and 
Portugal abundantly prove; and at the same time it profits by its sea- 
board location to utilize the more varied fields of maritime enterprise 
before it, in lieu of the more or less forbidden territory behind it. The 
height and width of the landward barrier, the number and practicability 
of the passways across it, and especially the value of the hinterland’s 
products in relation to their bulk, determine the amount of intercourse 
between that hinterland and its mountain or desert barred littoral. 

The interior is most effectively cut off from the periphery, where 
a mountain range or a plateau escarpment traces the inner line of the 
coastland, as in the province of Liguria in northern Italy, Dalmatia, 
the western side of the Indian peninsula, most parts of Africa, and long 
stretches of the Pacific littoral of the Americas. The highland that 
backs the Norwegian coast is crossed by only one railroad, that passing 
through the Trondhjem depression; and this barrier has served to 
keep Norway’s historical connection with Sweden far less intimate 
than with Denmark. The long inlet of the Adriatic, bringing the sea 
well into the heart of Southern Europe, has seen nevertheless a 
relatively small maritime development, owing to the wall of moun- 
tains that everywhere shuts out the hinterland of its coasts. The 
greatness of Venice was intimately connected with the Brenner pass 
over the Alps on the one hand, and the trade of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean on the other. Despite Austro-Hungary’s crucial interest in 
the north-east corner of the Adriatic as a maritime outlet for this vast 
inland empire, and its herculean efforts at Trieste and Fiume to create 
harbours and to connect them by transmontane railroads with the 
valley of the Danube, the maritime development of this coast is still 
restricted, and much of Austria’s trade goes out northward by German 
ports.* Farther south along the Dalmatian and Albanian coasts, 
the deep and sheltered bays between the half-submerged roots of the 
Dinaric Alps have developed only local importance, because they lack 
practicable connection with the interior. This was their history too 
in early Greek and Roman days, for they found only scant support 
in the few caravans that crossed by the Roman road to Dyrrachium 
to exchange the merchandise of the Aigean for the products of the 
Tonian isles. Spain has always suffered from the fact that her bare, 
arid, and unproductive tableland almost everywhere rises steeply from 
her fertile and densely populated coasts; and therefore that the two 
have been unable to co-operate either for the production of a large 
maritime commerce or for natural political unity. Here the diverse 
conditions of the littoral and the wall of the great central terrace of 
the country have emphasized that tendency to defection that belongs 


* Joseph Partsch, ‘Central Europe,’ ppe 227-230. London: 1903 
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to every periphery, and therefore necessitated a strong centralized 
government to consolidate the restive maritime provinces with their 
diverse Galician, Basque, Catalonian, and Andalusian stocks into one 
nation with the Castilians of the plateau.* 

Where mountain systems run out endwise into the sea, the longi- 
tudinal valleys with their drainage streams open natural highways 
from the interior to the coast. This structure has made the Atlantic 
side of the Iberian peninsula far more open than its Mediterranean 
front, and therefore given that western face the lead in maritime 
affairs since 1450. So from the shores of Thrace to the southern point 
of the Peloponnesus, all the valleys of Greece open out on the eastern 
or Asiatic side; here every mountain-flanked bay has had its own small 
hinterland to draw upon, and every such interior has been accessible 
to the civilization of the Aigean; here was concentrated the maritime 
and cultural life of Hellas.t The northern half of Andean Colombia, 
by way of the parallel Atrato, Rio Cauco, and Magdalena valleys, has 
supported the activities of its Caribbean littoral, and through their 
avenues has received such foreign influences as might penetrate to 
inland Bogota, In like manner, the mountain-ridged peninsula of 
Farther India keeps its interior in touch with its leading ports through 
its intermontane valleys of the Irawadi, Salwin, Menam, and Mekong 
rivers. 

Low coasts rising by easy gradients to wide plains, like those of 
northern France, Germany, southern Russia, and the Gulf seaboard 
of the United States, profit by an accessible and extensive hinter- 
land. Occasionally, however, this advantage is curtailed by a political 
boundary reinforced by a high protective tariff, as Holland, Belgium, 
and East Prussia know to their sorrow. 

These low hems of the land, however, often meet physical obstruc- 
tions to ready communication with the interior in the silted inlets, 
shallow lagoons, marshes, or mangrove swamps of the littoral itself. 
Here the larger drainage streams give access through this amphibian 
belt to the solid land behind. Where they flow into a tide-swept bay 
like the North sea or the English channel, they scour out their beds 
and preserve the connection between sea and land; but debouchment 
into a tideless basin like the Caspian or the Gulf of Mexico, even for 
such mighty streams as the Volga and the Mississippi, sees the slow 
silting up of their raouths and the restriction of their agency in opening 
up the hinterland. Thus the character of the bordering sea may help 
to determine the accessibility of the coast from the land side. 

Its accessibility from the sea depends primarily upon its degree of 
articulation; and this articulation depends upon whether the littoral 


* Elisée Reclus, ‘The Earth and its Inhabitants: Europe,’ vol. 1, pp. 870-372, 
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belt has suffered elevation or subsidence. When the inshore sea rests 
upon an uplifted bottom, the contour of the coast is smooth and un- 
broken, because most of the irregularities of surface have been overlaid 
by a thick deposit of waste from the land; so it offers no harbour except 
here and there a silted river mouth, while it shelves off through a 
broad amphibian belt of tidal marsh, lagoon, and sand reef to a shallow 
sea. Such is the coast of New Jersey, most of the Gulf seaboard of the 
United States and Mexico, the Coromandel coast of India, and the long, 
low littoral of Upper Guinea. Such coasts harbour a population of 
fishermen living along the strands of their placid lagoons,* and 
stimulate a timid inshore navigation which sometimes develops to 
extensive coastwise intercourse, where a network of lagoons and deltaio 
channels forms a long inshore passage, as in Upper Guinea, but which 
fears the break of the surf outside.t | 

The rivers draining these low uplifted lands are deflected from 
their straight path to the sea by coastwise deposits, and idly trail 
along for miles just inside the outer beach; or they are split up into 
numerous offshoots among the silt beds of a delta, to find their way 
by shallow, tortuous channels to the ocean, so that they abate their 
value as highways between sea and land, The silted mouths of the 
Nile excluded the larger vessels even of Augustus Cæsars time and 
admitted only their lighters, f just as to-day the lower Rufigi river loses 
much of its value to German East Africa because of its scant hospitality 
to vessels coming from the sea. 

The effect of subsidence, even on a low coastal plain, is to increase 
accessibility from the sea by flooding the previous river valleys and 
transforming them into a succession of long shallow inlets, alternating 
with low or hilly tongues of land. Such embayed coasts form our 
Atlantic seaboard from Delaware bay, through Chesapeake bay to 
Pamlico sound, the North sea side of England, the funnel-shaped 
“forden” or firths on the eastern side of Jutland and Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the ragged sounds or “Bodden” that indent the Baltic 
shore of Germany from the Bay of Lubeck to the mouth of the Oder 
river.§ Although the shallowness of the bordering sea and the sand- 
bars and sand reefs which characterize all flat coasts here also exclude 
the largest vessels, such coasts have nevertheless ample contact with 
both land and sea. They tend to develop, therefore, the activities 
appropriate to both. A fertile soil and abundant local resources, as in 
tidewater Maryland and Virginia, makes the land more attractive than 


* William Morris Davis, ‘ Physical Geography,’ pp. 115-122. 1899. 

+ Frederick Ratzel, ‘ History of Mankind,’ vol. 3, p. 95. London: 1898. 

t Strabo, book xvii. ch. i. 18. Diodorus Siculus, book i. ch. iii. p. 36. Translated 
by G. Booth. London: 1814. 

§ J. Partsch, ‘Central Europe,’ pp. 96-98. London: 1903. F. Ratzel,‘ Deutschland,’ 
pp. 143-144. Leipzig: 1898. 
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the sea; the inhabitants become farmers rather than sailors. On the 
other hand, an embayed coastland promising little return to the labour 
of tillage, but with abundant fisheries and a superior location for mari- 
time trade, is sure to profit by the accessible sea, and achieve the 
predominant maritime activity which characterized the medieval Hanse 
Towns of northern Germany and our colonial New England. 

Subsidence that brings the beat of the surf against the bolder reliefs 
of the land produces a ragged, indented coast, deep-water inlets pene- 
trating far into the country, hilly or mountainous tongues of land 
running far out into the sea and breaking up into a swarm of islands 
and rocks, whose outer limits indicate approximately the old prediluvial 
line of shore.*¥ Such are the fiord regions of Norway, southern Alaska, 
British Columbia, Greenland, and southern Chili; the Rias or sub- 
merged river valley coast of north-western Spain; and the deeply 
sunken mountain flank of Dalmatia, whose every lateral valley has 
now become a bay or a strait between mainland and island. All these 
coasts are characterized by a close succession of inlets, a limited amount 
of level country for settlement or cultivation, and in their rear a steep 
slope impeding communication with their hinterland. Inaccessibility 
from the land, a high degree of accessibility from the sea, and a paucity 
of local resources unite to thrust the inhabitants of such coasts out 
upon the deep, to make of them fishermen, seamen, and ocean carriers. 
The same result follows where no barrier on the land side exists, but 
where a granitic or glaciated soil in the interior discourages agriculture 
and landward expansion, as in Brittany, Maine, and Newfoundland. 
In all these the land repels and the sea attracts. Brittany furnishes 
one-fifth of all the sailors in France’s merchant marine,{ and its pelagic 
fishermen sweep the seas from Newfoundland to Iceland. Three-fifths 
of the maritime activity of the whole Austrian Empire is confined to 
the ragged coast of Dalmatia, which furnishes to-day most of the sailors 
for the imperial marine, just as in Roman days she manned the Adriatic 
fleet of the Cesars.{ The Haida, Tsimshean, and Thlingit Indians of 
the ragged western coast of British Columbia and southern Alaska 
spread their villages on the narrow tide-swept hem of the land, and 
subsist chiefly by the generosity of the deep. They are poor landsmen, 
but excellent boat-makers and seamen, venturing sometimes 25 miles 
out to sea to gather birds’ eggs from the outermost fringe of rocks. 

As areas of elevation or subsidence are, as a rule, extensive, it follows 
that coasts usually present long stretches of smooth simple shoreline, or 
a long succession of alternating inlet and headland. Therefore different 
littoral belts show marked contrasts in their degree of accessibility to 


* For geomorphology of coasts, see William Morris Davis, ‘Physical Geography,’ 
pp. 112-136, 347-383. Boston: 1899. 
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the sea, and their harbours appear in extensive groups of one type— 
fiord, river estuaries, sand or coral reef lagoons, and embayed mountain 
roots. A sudden change in relief or in geologic history sees one of these 
types immediately succeeded by a long-drawn group of a different type. 
Such a contrast is found between the Baltic and North sea ports of 
Denmark and Germany, the eastern and southern seaboards of England, 
the eastern and western sides of Scotland, and the Pacific littoral of 
North America north and south of Juan de Fuca strait. 

A common morphological history, marked by mountain uplift, glacia- 
tion, and subsidence, has given an historical development similar in not 
a few respects to the fiord coasts of New England, Norway, Iceland, 
Greenland, the Alaskan “ panhandle,” and southern Chile. So large 
subsidence areas on the Mediterranean coasts from the Strait of Gibraltar 
to the Bosphorus have in essential features duplicated each other’s 
histories, just as the low infertile shores of the Baltic from Finland to 
the Skager Rack have had much in common in their past development. 

Where, however, a purely local subsidence, as in Kamerun bay and 
Old Calabar on the elsewhere low monotonous stretch of the Upper 
Guinea coast,* or a single great river estuary, as in the La Plata and 
the Columbia, affords a protected anchorage on an otherwise portless 
shore, such inlets assume increased importance. In the long unbroken 
reach of our Pacific seaboard, San Francisco bay and the Columbia 
estuary are of inestimable value; while, by the treaty of 1848 with 
Mexico, the international boundary line was made to bend slightly south 
of west from the mouth of the Gila river to the coast, in order to include 
in the United States territory the excellent harbour of San Diego. The 
mere nicks in the rim of South-West Africa constituting Walfish bay 
and Angra Pequena assume considerable value as trading stations and 
places of refuge along that 1200-mile reach of inhospitable coast extend- 
ing from Cape Town north to Great Fish bay.t It is worthy of notice 
in passing that, though both of these small inlets lie within the territory 
of German South-West Africa, Walfish bay with 20 miles of coast on 
either side is a British possession, and that two tiny islets which 
command the entrance to the harbour of Angra Pequena, also belong to 
Great Britain. On the uniform coast of East Africa, the single con- 
siderable indentation formed by Delagoa bay assumes immense import- 
ance, which, however, is due in part to the mineral wealth of its 
Transvaal hinterland ; but from this point northward for 35° of latitude, 
a river mouth, like that fixing the site of Beira, or an inshore islet 
affording protected harbourage, like that of Mombasa, serves as the 
single ocean gateway of a vast territory, and forms the terminus of a 
railroad—proof of its importance. 


* G. G. Chisholm, ‘Commercial Geography,’ pp. 444, 446. London: 1904. 
t H. R. Mill, ‘International Geography,’ p. 1012. New York: 1902. Hereford 
George, ‘ Historical Geography of the British Empire,’ pp. 278-279. London: 1904. 
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The maritime evolution of all amply embayed coasts, except in Arctic 
and sub-Arctic regions inimical to all historical development, shows in 
its highest stage the gradual elimination of minor ports, and the con- 
centration of maritime activity in a few favoured onés, which have the 
deepest and most capacious harbours and the best river, canal, or railroad 
connection with the interior. The earlier stages are marked by a 
multiplicity of ports, showing in general activity nearly similar in 
amount and in kind. England’s merchant marine in the fourteenth 
century was distributed in a large group of small but important ports 
on the southern coast, all which, owing to their favourable location, 
were engaged in the French and Flemish trade; and in another group 
on the east coast, reaching from Hull to Colchester, which participated 
in the Flemish, Norwegian, and Baltic trade.* Most of these have now 
declined before the overpowering competition of a few such seaboard 
marts as London, Hull, and Southampton; the introduction of steam 
trawlers into the fishing fleets has in like manner led to the concentra- 
tion of the fishermen in a few large ports with good railroad facilities, 
such as Aberdeen and Grimsby, while the fishing villages that fringed 
the whole eastern and southern coasts have been gradually depopulated.t 
So in colonial days, when New England was little more than a cordon 
of settlements along that rock-bound littoral, almost every inlet had its 
port actively engaged in coastwise and foreign commerce in the West 
Indies and the Guinea Coast, in cod and mackerel fisheries, in whaling 
and shipbuilding, and this with only slight local variations.{ This 
widespread homogeneity of maritime activity has been succeeded by 
strict localization and differentiation, and reduction from many to few 
ports. So, for the whole Atlantic seaboard of the United States, evolution 
of seaports has been marked by increase of size attended by decrease of 
numbers. | 

A well dissected coast, giving ample contact with the sea, often fails 
nevertheless to achieve historical importance, unless outlying islands 
are present to ease the transition from inshore to pelagic navigation, and 
to tempt to wider maritime enterprise. The long sweep of the European 
coast from northern Norway to Brittany has played out a significant 
part of its history in that procession of islands formed by Iceland, the 
Færoes, Shetland, Orkneys, Great Britain, and the Channel isles, whether 
it was the navigator of ancient Armorica steering his leather-sailed boat 
to the shores of Caesar’s Britain, or the modern Breton fisherman pulling 
in his nets off the coasts of distant Iceland. The dim outline of moun- 
tainous Cyprus, seen against a far-away horizon from the slopes of 


* J. E. Thorold Rogers, ‘Six Centuries of Work and Wages,’ pp. 123-124. New 
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Lebanon, beckoned the Phoenician ship-master thither to trade and to 
colonize, just as the early Etruscan merchants passed from their busy 
ironworks on the island of Elba over the narrow strait to visible 
Corsica.* It was on the eastern side of Greece, with its deep embay- 
ments, its valleys opening out to the Agean, with its 483 islands scattered 
thickly as stars in the sky, and its Milky Way of the Cyclades leading to 
the deep, rich soils of the Asia Minor coast, with its sea-made contact 
with all the stimulating influences and dangers emanating from the 
Asiatic littoral, that Hellenic history played its impressive drama. Here 
was developed the spirit of enterprise that carried colonies to far western 
Sicily and Italy,t while the western or rear side had a confined succession 
of local events, scarce worthy the name of history. Neither mountain- 
walled Epirus nor Corcyra had a Hellenic settlement in 735 B.C., at a date 
when the eastern Greeks had reached the Ionian coast of the Mgean and 
had set up a lonely group of colonies even on the Bay of Naples. Turn- 
ing to America, we find that the Antilles received their population from 
the only two tribes, first the Aruacs and later the Caribs, who ever 
reached the indented northern coast of South America between the 
Isthmus of Panama and the mouth of the Orinoco.. Here the small 
islands of the Venezuelan coast, often in sight, lured these peoples of 
river and shore to open-sea navigation, and drew them first to the Wind- 
ward isles, then northward step by step or island by island, to Hayti 
and Cuba.t 

In all these instances, offshore islands tempt to expansion and 
thereby add to the historical importance of the near-by coast. Fre- 
quently, however, they achieve the same result by offering advantageous 
footholds to enterprising voyagers from remote lands, and become the 
medium for infusing life into hitherto dead coasts. The long monotonous 
littoral of East Africa. from Cape Guadafui to the Cape of Good Hope, 
before the planting here of Portuguese way-stations on the road to India 
in the sixteenth century, was destitute of historical significance, except 
that stretch opposite the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, which Arab 
merchants in the tenth century appropriated as the basis for their slave 
and ivory trade. So the long gentle curve of the East Indies have been 
so many off-shore stations whence, first through the Portuguese, and later 
through the Dutch, European influences percolated into South-Eastern 
Asia. Asia, with its island-strewn shores, has diffused its influences over 
a broad zone of the western Pacific, and through the agency of its active 
restless Malays, even halfway across that ocean. In contrast, the 
western coast of the Americas, a stretch nearly 10,000 miles from Tierra 


* Diodorus Siculus, book v. ch. i. p. 3804. Translated by G. Booth. London: 1814. 
Strabo, book v. ch. vi. 6, 7. | 
t Grote, ‘ History of Greece,’ vol. 8, pp. 357, 360-366. New York: 1857. 
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del Fuego to the Aleutian chain, has seen its aboriginal inhabitants 
barred from seaward expansion by the lack of offshore islands, and its 
entrance upon the historical stage delayed till recent times. 

In general it can be said that islandless seas attain a later historical 
development than those whose expanse is rendered less forbidding by 
hospitable fragments of land. This factor, as well as its location remote 
from the old and stimulating civilization of Syria and Asia Minor, 
operated to retard the development of the western Mediterranean long 
after the eastern basin had reached its zenith; but in this eastern 
basin, again, the paucity of islands and unbroken contour of its southern 
half gave a meagre history to all its shores lying south of Cyprus, 
Crete, and Malta. 

(To be continued.) 
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ASIA. 
A JOURNEY IN NORTH-EASTERN TIBET. 


‘Das Ratzel des Matschu. Meine Tibet Expedition.’ Von Wilhelm Filchner. Maps 
and Illustrations. Berlin: Mittler. 1907. 
‘Das Kloster Kumbum in Tibet.’ By the same. Maps and Illustrations. Berlin: 
Mittler. 1906. 
‘Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der Expedition Filchner nach China und Tibet, 
1903-05.’ X. Band, I. Teil. Berlin: Mittler. 1908. 


Tux journey of which these works are the outcome was in many ways a remark- 
able one. . It was undertaken, not for mere purposes of sport or adventure, but with 
a fixed determination on the part of the author to achieve a piece of work which it 
might take all his manhood to accomplish. Having set himself a definite task, he 
spared no pains to qualify himself for its execution, and allowed no difficulties to 
deter him from carrying it through when begun. The chosen field was, as he 
claims, at the time of his setting out, the most important unknown area in the 
whole of interior Asia—that traversed by the upper course of the Hwang-ho, and 
stretching southward from this towards the mountainous border of northern Sechuan ; 
and, although unable to carry out every part of his programme, he was successful 
in stretching a line of survey across the very centre of this little-trod region. 

Lieut. Filchner had the advantage of two zealous coadjutors in his work. His 
wife—who accompanied him to the threshold of Tibet, and during his further 
journey spent an anxious time of waiting in the farfily of Mr. Ridley, an English 
missionary at Sining-fu—gave substantial help in the formation of the botanical, 
zoological, and ethnological collections, besides keeping up a regular series of 
meteorological observations during her residence at Sining. His other companion, 
Dr. Tafel, whose own recent journey has been frequently referred to in these pages, 
undertook the geological researches, and was able to bring together a large collection 
of rock-specimens. The leader himself was fully occupied with the route survey, 
astronomical determination of positions, altitude determinations, meteorological 
observations made three times daily, magnetic observations at forty-two stations, 
and photographic work, besides botanical and zoological collections. The working 
up of all this material has been a task of considerable magnitude, but being attached 
(through the influence of the late Baron von Richthofen, a constant supporter of the 
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COAST PEOPLES.* 
By ELLEN CHURCHILL SEMPLE. 
Part II. 


Among coast-dwelling peoples we find every degree of intimacy 
with the water, from the amphibian life of many Malay tribes who 
love the wash of the waves beneath their pile-built villages, to the Nama 
bushmen who inhabit the dune-walled coast of South-West Africa, 
and know nothing of the sea. In the resulting nautical development 
the natural talents and habits of the people are of immense influence ; 
but these in turn have been in part determined by the geographical 
environment of their previous habitat, whether inland or coastal, and 
by the duration in time, as well as the degree and necessity, of their 
contact with the sea. The Phoenicians, who, according to their tradi- 
tions as variously interpreted, came to the coast of Lebanon either from 
the Persian gulf or the Red sea,t brought to their favourable maritime 
location a different endowment from that of the land-trading Philistines 
who moved up from the south to occupy the sand-choked shores of 
Palestine,t or from that of the Jews, bred to the grasslands of Meso- 
potamia and the grainfields of Egypt, who only at rare periods in their 
history forced their way to the sea.§ The unindented coast stretching 
from Cape Carmel south to the Nile delta never produced a maritime 
people and never achieved maritime importance, till a race of ex- 
perienced mariners like the Greeks planted their colonies and built 
their harbour moles on the shores of Sharon and Philistia.|| So on 
the west face of Africa, from the Senegal southward along the whole 
Guinea Coast to Benguela, all evidences of kinship and tradition among 
the local tribes point to an origin on the interior plains and a recent 
migration seaward,§ so that no previous schooling enabled them to 
exploit the numerous good harbours along this littoral, as did the 
sea-bred Portuguese and English. 

Not only the accessibility of the coast from the sea, but also its 
habitability enters as a factor into its historical importance. A sandy 
desert coast, like that of South-West Africa and much of the Peruvian 
littoral, or a sterile mountain face, like that of Lower California, 
excludes the people of the country from the sea. Saldanha bay, the 
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one good natural harbour on the west coast of Cape Colony, is worth- 
less even to the enterprising English, because it has no supply of fresh 
water.* The failure of the ancient Egyptians to take the short step 
forward from river to marine navigation can undoubtedly be traced 
to the fact that the sour swamps, barren sand-dunes, and pestilential 
marshes on the seaward side of the Nile delta must have always been 
sparsely populated as they are to-day,ł and that a broad stretch of 
sandy waste backed their Red sea littoral. 

On the other hand, where the hem of the continents is fertile 
enough to support a dense population, a large number of people are 
brought into contact with the sea, even where no elaborate articulation 
lengthens the shoreline. When this teeming humanity of a garden 
littoral is barred from landward expansion by desert or mountain, or 
by the already overcrowded population of its own hinterland, it wells 
over the brim of its home country, no matter how large, and overflows 
to other lands across the seas. The congested population of the fertile 
and indented coast of southern China, though not strictly speaking 
a sea-faring people, found an outlet for their redundant humanity and 
their commerce in the tropical Sunda islands. By the sixth century 
their trading junks were doing an active business in the harbours of 
Java, Sumatra, and Malacca; they had even reached Ceylon and the 
Persian gulf, and a little later were visiting the great focal market of 
Aden at the entrance of the Red sea.t A strong infusion of Chinese 
blood improved the Malay stock in the Sunda islands, and later in 
North Borneo and certain of the Philippines, whither their traders 
and emigrants turned in the fourteenth century, when they found their 
opportunities curtailed in the archipelago to the south by the spread 
of Islam.§ Now the “ yellow peril” threatens the whole circle of these 
islands from Luzon to Sumatra. 

Similarly India, first from its eastern, later from its western coast, 
sent a stream of traders, Bhuddist priests, and colonists to the Sunda 
islands, and especially to Java, as early as the fifth century of our era, 
whence Indian civilization, religion, and elements of the Sanskrit tongue 
spread to Borneo, Sumatra, Bali, Lombok, and even to some smaller 
islands among the Molucca group.|| The Hindus became the dominant 
commercial nation of the Indian ocean long before the great develop- 
ment of Arabian sea power, and later shared the trade of the East 
African coast with the merchants of Oman and Yemen. To-day they 
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form a ccrsiderable mercantile class in the ports of Maskat, Aden, 
Zanzibar, Pemba, and Natal. 

On the coasts of large fertile areas like China and India, however, 
maritime activity comes not as an early, but as an eventual develop- 
ment, assumes not a dominant, but an incidental historical importance. 
The coastlands appearing early on the maritime stage of history, and 
playing a brilliant part in the drama of the sea, have been habitable, 
but their tillable fields have been limited either in fertility, as in New 
England, or in amount, as in Greece, or in both respects, as in Norway. 
But if blessed with advantageous location for international trade and 
many or even a few fairly good harbours, such coasts tend to develop 
wide maritime dominion and colonial expansion. 

Great fertility in a narrow coastal belt barred from the interior 
serves to concentrate and energize the maritime activities of the nation. 
The 20-mile wide plain stretching along the foot of the Lebanon range 
from Antioch to Cape Carmel is even now the garden of Syria.* In 
ancient Phoenician days its abundant crops and vines supported 
luxuriant cities and a teeming population, which sailed and traded 
and colonized to the Atlantic outskirts of Europe and Africa. More- 
over, their maritime ventures had a wide sweep as early as 1100 B.C. 
Quite similar to the Phoenician littoral and almost duplicating its 
history, is the Oman seaboard of eastern Arabia. Here again a fertile 
coastal plain sprinkled with its “ hundred villages,” edged with a few 
tolerable harbours, and backed by a high mountain wall with an 
expanse of desert beyond, produced a race of bold and skilful navigators, t 
who in the Middle Ages used their location between the Persian gulf 
and the Arabian sea to make themselves the dominant maritime power 
of the Indian ocean. With them maritime expansion was typically wide 
in its sweep and rapid in its development. Even before Mohammed's 
time they had reached India; but under the energizing influences of 
Islam, by 850 they had established a flourishing trade with China, for 
which they set up way-stations or staple-points in the Sunda islands. 
First as voyagers and merchants, then as colonists, they came, bringing 
their wares and their religion to these distant shores. Marco Polo, 
visiting Sumatra in 1260, tells us the coast population was “ Saracen,” 
but this was probably more in religion than in blood. Oman ventures 
reached as far south as east. The trading stations of Makdishu and 
Barawa were established on the Somali coast of East Africa in 908, 
and Kilwa 750 miles further south in 925. In the seventeenth century 
the Oman Arabs dislodged the intruding Portuguese from all this coast 
belt down to the present northern boundary of Portuguese East Africa. 
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Even so late as 1850 their capital, Maskat, sent out fine merchantmen 
that did an expensive carrying trade, and might be seen loading in the 
ports of British India, in Singapore, Java, and Mauritius. 

Brittany’s active part in the maritime history of France is due, not 
only to its ragged contour, its inshore and offshore islands, its forward 
location on the Atlantic which brought it near to the fisheries of New- 
foundland and the trade of the West Indies, but also to the fact that 
the “ Golden Belt,” which, with but few interruptions, forms a band of 
fertility along the coast, has supported a denser population than the 
sterile granitic soils of the interior,* while the sea near by varied 
and enriched the diet of the inhabitants by its abundance of fish, and 
in its limy seaweed yielded a valuable fertilizer for their gardens.t 
The small but countless alluvial deposits at the fiord heads in Norway, 
aided by the products of the sea, are able to support a considerable 
number of people. Hence the narrow coastal rim of that country shows 
always a density of population double or quadruple that of the next 
density belt towards the mountainous interior, and contains seventeen 
out of Norway’s nineteen towns having more than 5000 inhabitants.{ 
It is this relative fertility of the coastal regions, as opposed to the sterile 
interior, that has brought so large a part of Norway’s people in contact 
with the Atlantic and given them a prominent place in maritime 
history. 7 
Occasionally an infertile and sparsely inhabited littoral bordering 
a limited zone of singular productivity, especially if favourably located 
for international trade, will develop marked maritime activity, both in 
trade and commercial colonization. Such was Arabian Yemen, the home 
of the ancient Sabeans on the Red sea, stretching from the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb north-westward for 500 miles. Here a mountain range, 
rising to 10,000 feet and bordering the plateau desert of central Arabia, 
condenses the vapours of the summer monsoon and creates a long-drawn 
oasis, where terraced coffee gardens and orchards blossom in the hot, 
moist air; but the arid coastal strip at its feet, harbouring a sparse 
population only along its trickling streams, has developed a series of 
considerable ports as outlets for the abundant products and crowded 
population of the highlands.§ A location on the busy sea lane leading 
from the Indian ocean to the Mediterranean, near the meeting-place 
of three continents, made the merchants of the Yemen coast, like the 
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Oman Arabs to the north, middlemen in the trade of Europe with 
eastern Africa and India.* Therefore, even in the second century these 
Sabeans had their trading stations scattered along the east coast of 
Africa as far south as Mozambique.t In 1502 Vasco da Gama found 
Arabs, either of Oman or Yemen, yet farther south in Sofala, the port 
for the ivory and gold trade. Some-of them he employed as pilots 
to steer his course to India.t 

History makes one fact very plain: a people who dwell by the sea, 
and to whom nature applies some lash to drive them out upon the deep, 
command opportunity for practically unlimited expansion. In this way 
small and apparently ill-favoured strips of the Earth’s surface have 
become the seats of wide maritime supremacy and colonial empire. 
The scattered but extensive seaboard possessions of little Venice and 
Genoa in the latter centuries of the Middle Ages are paralleled in 
modern times by the large oversea dominions of the English and 
Dutch. 

Seaward expansions of peoples are always of great moment and 
generally of vast extent, whether they are the coastward movements 
of inland peoples to get a foothold upon the great oceanic highway 
of trade and civilization, as has been the case with the Russians notably 
since the early eighteenth century, and with numerous interior tribes of 
West Africa since the opening of the slave trade; or whether they 
represent the more rapid and extensive coastwise and oversea expansions 
of a maritime nation like the English, Dutch, and Portuguese. In 
either event they give rise to widespread displacements of peoples and 
a bizarre arrangement of race elements along the coast. When these 
two contrary movements meet, the shock of battle follows, as the recent 
history of the Russians and Japanese in Manchuria and Korea illustrates, 
the wars of Swedes and Russians for the possession of the eastern Baltic 
littoral, and the numerous minor conflicts that have occurred in Upper 
Guinea between European commercial powers and the would-be trading 
tribes of the bordering hinterland. 

A coast region is always a peculiar habitat, inasmuch as it is more 
or less dominated by the sea. It is exposed to inundation by tidal wave 
and to occupation by immigrant fleets. It may be the base for out- 
going maritime enterprise or the objective of some oversea movement, 
the dispenser or the recipient of colonists. The contrast between the 
inhabitants of the coast and the near-by inland people, which exists so 
widely, is to be traced, not so often to a difference of environment as to 
the more fundamental difference of race or tribe caused by immigration 
to accessible shores. The Greeks, crowded in their narrow peninsula of 
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limited fertility, wove an Hellenic border on the skirts of the Black sea 
and eastern Mediterranean lands, just as the Carthaginians added a 
fringe of aliens to North Africa, where the Punic people of the coast 
presented a marked contrast to the Berbers of the interior. Detached 
from its hinterland, it developed an almost purely maritime history,* 
except when some tide of conquest or migration from the nomad-breeding 
plateau overwhelmed the littoral. 

An ethnographical map of Russia to-day shows a narrow but almost 
continuous rim of Germans stretching from the river Niemen north 
through the Baltic coast of Courland, Livland, and Esthland, as far as 
Revel; and again, a similar band of Swedes along the seaboard of 
Finland, from a point east of Helsingfors on the south around to 
Uleaborg on the north,t dating from the time when Finland was a 
political dependency of Sweden, and influenced by the fact that the 
frozen Gulf of Bothnia every winter makes a bridge of ice between 
the two shores. 

Everywhere in the Melanesian archipelago, where Papuans and 
Malays dwell side by side, the latter as the new-comers are always 
found in possession of the coast, while the darker aborigines have with- 
drawn into the interior. So in the Philippines, the aboriginal Negritos, 
pure or more often mixed with Malayan blood, as in the Mangyan tribe 
of central Mindoro, are found crowded back into the interior by the 
successive invasions of Malays who have encircled the coasts. The 
Zamboanga peninsula of Mindanao has an inland pagan population 
of the primitive Malayan race called Subanon, who have been displaced 
from the littoral by the seafaring Samal Moros, Mohammedanized 
Malays from the east shores of Sumatra and the adjacent islands, who 
spread northward about 1300 under the energizing impulse of their new 
religion.{ Even at so late a date as the arrival of Magellan, the 
Subanon seem to have still occupied some points of the coast,§ just 
as the savage Ainos of the island of Yezo touched the sea about Sapporo 
only forty years ago, though they are now surrounded by a seaboard 
rim of Japanese. | | 

If we turn to South America, we find that warlike Tupi, at the time 
of the discovery, occupied the whole Brazilian coast from the southern 
tropic north to eastern Guiana, where the Tupi element is still strong, 
while the highlands of eastern Brazil immediately in their rear were 
populated by tribes of Ges, who had been displaced by the coastwise 
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expansion of the Tupi canoemen.* And to-day this same belt of coast- 
land has been appropriated by a foreign population of Europeans and 
Negroes, whilst the vast interior of Brazil shows a predominance of 
native Indian stocks, only broken here and there by a lonely enclave 
of Portuguese settlement. The early English and French territories in 
America presented this same contrast of coast and inland people—the 
colonists planting themselves on the hem of the continent to preserve 
maritime connection with the home countries, the aborigines forced back: 
beyond reach of the tide. 

Wherever an energetic seafaring people with marked commercial 
or colonizing bent makes a highway of the deep, they give rise to this 
distinction of coast and inland people on whatever shores they touch. 
The Phcenicians and Greeks did it inthe Mediterranean; the expanding 
Angles and Saxons in the North sea and the Channel, where they 
stretched their litus Saxonicum along the coast. of the continent to the 
apex of Brittany, and along the hem of England from Southampton 
Water to the Firth of Forth;+t the sea-bred Scandinavians farther 
north in the Teutonic fringe of settlements which they placed on the 
shores of Celtic Scotland and Ireland.t 

As a rule it is the new-comers who hold the coast, but occasionally 
the coast-dwellers represent the older ethnic stock. In the Balkan 
peninsula to-day the descendants of the ancient Hellenes are, with few 
exceptions, confined to the coast. The reason is to be found in the fact 
that the Slavs and other northern races who have intruded by succes- 
sive invasions from the plains of southern Russia are primarily an inland 
people, and therefore have occupied the core of the peninsula, forcing 
the original Greek population before them ‘to the edge of the sea. 
This is the same anthropogeographical process which makes so many 
peninsulas the last halting-place of a dislodged earlier race. But the 
Greeks who line the northern and western shores of Asiatic ‘Turkey are 
such only in language and religion, because their prevailing broad 
head-form shows them to be Turks and Armenians in race stock. || 

Sometimes the distinction of race between coast and interior is 
obliterated so far as language and civilization are concerned, but sur- 
vives less conspicuously in head-form and pigmentation. The outer- 
most fringe of the Norwegian coast, from the extreme south to the 
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latitude of Trondhjem in the north, is occupied by a broad-headed, round- 
faced, rather dark people of only medium height, who show decided 
affinities with the Alpine race of Central Europe, and who present 
a marked contrast to the tall narrow-headed blondes of pure Teutonic 
type, constituting the prevailing pepulation from the inner edge of the 
coast eastward into Sweden. This brachycephalic, wn-Germanic stock of 
the western Norwegian coast seems to represent the last stand made by 
that once wide-spread Alpine race which here has been shoved along to 
the rocky capes and islands of the outer edge by a later immigration of 
German stock coming from Sweden.* So the largest continuous area of 
Negrito stock in the Philippines is found in the Sierra Madre mountains 
defining the eastern coast of northern Luzon.f Facing the neighbour- 
less wastes of the Pacific, whence no new settler could come, turned 
away from the sources of Malay immigration to the south-west, it was 
given a location to make it a retreat, rather than a gateway to in- 
coming races. 

Where an immigrant population from oversea lands occupies the 
coastal hem of a country, rarely do they preserve the purity of their 
race. Coming at first with marauding or trading intent, they bring no 
women with them, but institute their trading stations or colonies by 
marriage with the women of the country. The ethnic character of the 
resultant population depends upon the proportion of the two constituent 
elements, the nearness or remoteness of their previous kinship, and the 
degree of innate race antagonism. The various Greek elements which 
crossed the Aigean from different sections of the peninsula to colonize 
the Ionic coast of Asia Minor mingled with the native Carian, Cretan, 
Lydian, Pelasgian, and Phcenician populations which they found there. 
On all the barbarian shores where the Greeks established themselves, 
there arose a mixed race—in Celtic Massilia, in Libyan Barca, and in 
Scythian Crimea—but always a race Hellenized, born interpreters and 
mercantile agents.§ A maritime people, engrossed chiefly with the idea 
of trade, moves in small groups and intermittently ; hence it modifies the 
original coastal population less than does a genuine colonizing nation, 
especially as it prefers the smallest possible territorial base for its opera- 
tions. The Arab element in the coast population of Hast Africa is strongly 
represented, but not so strongly as one might expect after a thousand 
years of intercourse, because it was scattered in detached seaboard 
points, only few of which were really stable. The native population 
of Zanzibar and Pemba and the fringe of coast tribes on the mainland 
opposite are clearly tinged with Arab blood. These Swahili, as they 
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are called, are a highly mixed race, as their negro element has been 
derived not only from the local coast peoples, but also from the slaves 
who for centuries have been halting here on their seaward journey from 
the interior of Africa.* 

Coast peoples tend to show something more than the hybridism 
resulting from the mingling of two stocks. So soon as the art of naviga- 
tion developed beyond its initial phase of mere coastwise travel, and 
began to strike out across the deep, all coast peoples bordered upon each 
other, and the sea became a common waste boundary between. Unlike 
a land boundary, which is in general accessible from only two sides and 
tends to show, therefore, only two constituent elements in its border 
population, a sea boundary is accessible from many directions with 
almost equal ease; it therefore draws from many lands, and gives its 
population a variety of ethnic elements and a cosmopolitan stamp. 
- This, however, is most marked in great seaports, but from them it pene- 
trates into the surrounding country. The whole southern and eastern 
coast population of England, from Cornwall to the Wash, received during 
Elizabeth’s reign valuable accessions of industrious Flemings and 
Huguenots, refugees from Catholic persecution in the Netherlands and 
France.t Our north Atlantic states, whose population is more than 
half (50°9 per cent.) made up of aliens and natives born of foreign 
parents,t have drawn their elements from almost the whole circle of 
Atlantic shores, from Norway to Argentine and from Argentine to 
Newfoundland. Even the Southern States, so long unattractive to 
immigrants on account of the low status of labour, show a fringe of 
various foreign elements along the Gulf coast, the deeper tint of which 
on the census maps fades off rapidly towards the interior. The same 
phenomenon appears with Asiatic and Australian elements in our Pacific 
seaboard states.§ The cosmopolitan population of New York, with its 
“ Chinatown,” its “ Little Italy,” its Russian and Hungarian quarters, 
has its counterpart in the mixed population of Maskat, peopled by 
Hindus, Arabs, Persians, Kurds, Afghans, and Beluchis, settled here for 
purposes of trade, or the equally mongrel inhabitants of Aden and 
Zanzibar, of Marseilles, Constantinople, Alexandria, Port Said, and so 
many other Mediterranean ports. 

The cosmopolitanism and the commercial activity that characterize 
so many seaboards are reflected in the fact that, with rare exceptions, it 
is the coast regions of the world that give rise to a lingua franca or lingua 
geral. The original lingua franca arose on the coast of the Levant during 
the period of Italian commercial supremacy there; it consisted of an 
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Italian stock, on which were grafted Greek, Arabic, and Turkish words, 
and was the regular language of trade for French, Spanish, and 
Italians.* It is still spoken in many Mediterranean ports, especially 
in Smyrna, and in the early part of the nineteenth century was in use 
from Madagascar to the Philippines.t In the coastal strip of the 
Zanzibar Arabs, recently transferred to German East Africa, the speech 
of the Swahili has become a means of communication over a great part 
of East Africa, from the coast to the Congo and the sources of the Nile. 
It is a Bantu dialect permeated with Arabic and Hindu terms, and 
sparsely sprinkled even with English and German words.{ “Pidgin 
English ” (business English) performs the function of a lingua franca 
in the ports of China and the Far East. It is a jargon of corrupted 
English with a slight mixture of Chinese, Malay, and Portuguese words, 
arranged according to the Chinese idiom. Another mongrel English 
does service on the coast of New Guinea. The “ Nigger English” of 
the West African trade is a regular dialect among the natives of the 
Sierra Leone coast. Farther east, along the Upper Guinea littoral, 
the Eboe family of tribes who extend across the Niger delta from 
Lagos to Old Calabar have furnished a language of trade in one of 
their dialects.§ The Tupi speech of the Brazilian coast Indians, with 
whom the explorers first came into contact, became, in the mouth of 
Portuguese traders and Jesuit missionaries, the lingua geral or medium 
of communication between the whites and the various Indian tribes 
throughout Brazil. The Chinook Indians, located on our Pacific coast 
north and south of the Columbia river, have furnished a jargon of 
Indian, French, and English words which serves as a language of trade 
throughout a long stretch of the north-west Pacific coast, not only between 
whites and Indians, but also between Indians of different linguistic 
stocks.]] 

‘The coast is the natural habitat of the middleman. One strip of 
seaboard produces a middleman people, and then sends it out to ap- 
propriate other littorals, if geographic conditions are favourable; other- 
wise it is content with the transit trade of its own locality. It breeds 
essentially a race of merchants, shunning varied production, nursing 
monopoly by secrecy and every method to crush competition. The 
profits of trade attract all the free population, and the labouring class is 
small or slave. Expansion landward has no attraction in comparison 
with the seaward expansion of commerce. The result is often a relative 
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dearth of local land-grown food stuffs. King Hiram of Troy, in his 
letter to King Solomon, promised to send him trees of cedar and cypress, 
made into rafts and conveyed to the coast of Philistia, and asked in 
return for grain, “which we stand in need of because we inhabit an 
island.’ The pay came in the form of wheat, oil, and wine. But 
Solomon furnished a considerable part of the labourers—30,000 of them 
—who were sent, 10,000 at a time, to Mount Lebanon to cut the timber, 
apparently under the direction of the more skilful Sidonian foresters.* 
A type of true coast traders is found in the Duallas of the German 
Kamerun, at the inner angle of the Gulf of Guinea. Located along the 
lower course and delta of the Mungo river where it flows into the 
Kamerun estuary, they command a good route through a mountainous 
country into the interior. This they guard jealously, excluding all 
competition, monopolizing the trade, and imposing a transit duty on all 
articles going to and from the interior. Like the ancient Phoenicians 
and Carthaginians, they avoid agriculture so far as possible. Their 
women and slaves produce an inadequate supply of bananas and yams, 
but crops needing much labour are wholly neglected, so that their 
coasts have a reputation for dearness of provisions.f 

Along the 4500 miles of West African coast between the Senegal and 
the Kunene river the Negro’s natural talent for trade has developed 
special tribes, who act as intermediaries between the interior and the 
European stations on the seaboard. Among these we find the Bihenos 
and Banda of Portuguese Benguela, who fit out whole caravans for the 
back country; the Portuguese of Loanda rely on the Ambaquistas and 
the Mbunda. The slave trade particularly brought a sinister and 
abnormal activity to these seaboard tribes, just as it did to the Hast 
Coast tribes, and stimulated both in the exploitation of their geographic 
position as middlemen.§ 

The Alaskan coast shows the same development. The Kinik Indians 
at the head of Cook’s inlet buy skins of land animals from the inland 
Athapascans at the sources of tha Copper river, and then make a good 
profit by selling them to the American traders of the coast. These same 
Athapascans for a long time found a similar body of middlemen in the 
Ugalentz at the mouth of the Copper river, till the Americans there 
encouraged the inland hunters to bring their skins to the fur station on 
the coast.|| The Chilcats at the head of Lynn canal long monopolized 
the fur trade with the Athapascan Indians about Chilkoot pass; these 
they would meet on the divide and buy their skins, which they would 
carry to the Hudson Bay Company agents on the coast. They guarded 





* Josephus, ‘ Antiquities of the Jews, book viii. ch. ii. 6, 7, 9. 

+ F. Ratzel, ‘ History of Mankind,’ vol. 3, pp. 121,122. London: 1898. 
t Ibid., vol. 3, pp. 121, 132, 133. 

§ Ibid., vol. 2, p. 239. 

| Eleventh Census Report, ‘ Alaska,’ p. 70. Washington : 1893. 
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their monopoly jealously, and for fifty years were able to exclude all 
traders and miners from the passes leading to the Yukon.* 

The same policy of monopoly and exclusion has been pursued by the 
Moro coast dwellers of Mindanao in relation to the pagan tribes of the 
interior. They buy at Moro prices the forest and agriculture products 
of the inland Malays, whom they do not permit to approach either rivers 
or seaboard, for fear they may come into contact with the Chinese 
merchants along the coast. So fiercely is their monopoly guarded by 
this middleman race, that the American Government in the Philippines 
will be able to break it only by military interference.t 

Differences of occupation, of food supply, and of climate often further 
operate to difterentiate the coast from the inland people near by, and to 
emphasize the ethnic difference which is almost invariably present, 
either inconspicuously from a slight infusion of alien blood, or plainly 
as in an immigrant race. Sometimes the contrast is in physique. In 
Finisterre province of western Brittany, the people along the more 
fertile coastal strip are on the average an inch taller than the inhabitants 
of the barren, granitic interior. Their more generous food supply, 
further enriched by the abundant fisheries at their doors, would account 
for this increased stature; but this must also be attributed in part to 
intermixture of the local Celts with a tall Teutonic stock which brushed 
along these shores, but did not penetrate into the unattractive interior.t 
So the negroes of the Guinea Coast, though not immune from fevers, 
since they are better nourished on the fertile alluvial lowlands near the 
abundant fish of the lagoons, are often stronger and better looking than 
the plateau interior tribes near by. But here, again, an advantageous 
blending of races can not be excluded as a contributing cause.§ Some- 
times the advantage in physique falls to the inland people, especially in 
tropical countries when a highland interior is contrasted with a low coast 
belt. The wild Igorotes, inhabiting the mountainous interior of northern 
Luzon, enjoy a cooler climate than the lowlands, and this has resulted in 
developing in them a decidedly better physiqueand more industrious habits 
than are found in the civilized people of the coasts encircling them.| 

Sometimes the difference is in shade of colour between two closely 
related tribes of the same race, due to the deeper pigmentation of the 
fishing, seafaring coast folk, especially in tropical regions. The coast 
Moros of western Mindanao are darker than the Subanos, their Malay 
brethren of the interior, the lightness of whose colour can be explained 


* Eleventh Census Report, “ Alaska,” p. 156. Eliza R. Scidmore, ‘ Guidebook to 
Alaska, p. 94. New York: 1897. 

+ Philippine Census, vol. 1, pp. 556-561, 575, 581-583. Washington: 1903. 

ł W. Z. Ripley, ‘The Races of Europe,’ pp. 85, 86, 99-101. With map, 151-152. 
New York : 1899. 

$ F. Ratzel, ‘History of Mankind,’ vol. 3, pp. 97, 106. New York: 1898, 

| Henry Gannett, “The People of the Philippines,” in Report of the Eighth Inter- 
national Geographic Congress. Washington: 1904. 
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by their spending most of their lives in the forests.* So the Duallas of 
the Kamerun coast are darker than the Bakwiri inhabiting the forest 
slope of the mountains just behind them, though both belong to the 
Bantu group of people.t 

Where a coast people is an immigrant stock from some remote over- 
sea point, it brings to its new home a surplus of energy which was 
perhaps the basis of selection in the exodus from the mother country. 
Such a people is therefore characterized by greater initiative, enterprise, 
and endurance than the sedentary population which it left behind or 
that to which it comes; and these qualities are often further stimulated 
by the transfer to a new environment rich in opportunities. Sea-born 
in their origin, sea-born in their migration, they cling to the zone of 
httoral, because here they find the conditions which they best know how 
to exploit. Dwelling on the highway of the ocean, living in easy inter- 
éourse with distant countries which would have been far more difficult 
of access by land-travel over territories inhabited by hostile races, ex- 
changing with these both commodities and ideas, food-stuffs and 
religions, they become the children of civilization, and their sun-burned 
seamen the sturdy apostles of progress. Therefore it may be laid down 
as a general proposition, that the coasts of a country are the first part of 
it to develop, not an indigenous or local civilization, but a cosmopolitan 
culture, which later spreads inland from the seaboard. 

Exceptions to this rule are found in barren, swampy, or inaccessible 
coasts like the Pacific littoral of Peru and Mexico, and on shores like 
those of western Africa and eastern Luzon, which occupy an adverse 
geographic location facing a neighbourless expanse of ocean and remote 
from the world’s earlier foci of civilization. Therefore the descent from 
the equatorial plateau of Africa down to the Atlantic littoral means a 
drop in culture also, because the various elements of civilization which, 
since the days of Phenician and Yemen seamen, have uninterruptedly 
filtered in from the Mediterranean and the Red sea, have rarely pene- 
trated so far as the western rim of the highland, and hence never 
reached the coast. So the remote Adriatic face of Greece received only 
faint echoes from the joyous choruses of Aigean civilization; so the 
western shores of the Iberian peninsula and of the British isles, during 
the ancient and mediaval periods of history, had their backs turned on 
the tumult of life and trade and progress about the Mediterranean and 
North sea shores. 

The long, indented coast of the Mediterranean has in all ages pre- 
sented the contrast of a littoral more advanced in civilization than the 
inland districts. The only possible exceptions are to be found in ancient 
Egypt before Psammeticus began to exploit his mud-choked seaboard, 
and in northern Italy of the last two decades, since the utilization of 

* Philippine Census, vol. 1, p. 552. Washington: 1903. 
+ F. Ratzel, ‘ History of Mankind,’ vol. 3, p. 106. London: 1898. 
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Alpine water-power. This contrast was apparent, not only wherever 
Phoenicians or Greeks had appropriated the remote coast of an alien and 
retarded people; even in near-by Thrace the savage habits of the in- 
terior tribes were softened only where these dwelt in close proximity to 
the Ionian colonies along the coast, a fact as noticeable in the time of 
Tacitus as in that of Herodotus five hundred years before.* The 
ancient philosophers of Greece were awake to the deep-rooted differences 
between an inland and a maritime city, especially in respect to recep- 
tivity of ideas, activity of intellect, and affinity for culture.t 

If we turn to the Philippines, we find that 65 per cent. of the 
Christian or civilized population of the islands live on or near the coast ; 
and of the remaining 35 per cent. dwelling inland, by far the greater 
part represents simply the landward extension of the area of Christian 
civilization which had Manila bay fora nucleus.t Otherwise, all the 
interior districts are occupied by wild or pagan tribes. Mohammedanism, 
too, a religion of civilization, rims the southernmost islands which face 
the eastern distributing point of the faith in Java; it is confined to the 
coasts, except for its one inland area of expansion along the lake and 
river system of the Rio Grande of Mindanao, which afforded an inland 
extension of sea navigation for the small Moro boat. 

Coasts are areas of out-going and in-coming maritime influences. 
The nature and amount of these influences depend upon the sea or 
. ocean whose rim the coast in question helps to form, and the relations 
of that coast to its other tide-washed shores. Our land-made point of 
view dominates us so completely, that we are prone to consider a coast 
as margin of its land, and not alsoas margin of its sea, whence, moreover, 
it receives the most important contributions to its development. The 
geographic location of a coast as part of a thallasic or of an oceanic rim 
is the most potent factor in its history; more potent than local con- 
ditions of fertility, irregular contour, and accessibility from sea and 
hinterland. Everything that can be said about the different degrees of 
historical importance attaching to inland seas and open oceans in 
successive ages applies equally to the countries and peoples along their 
shores; and everything that enhances or diminishes the cultural possi- 
bilities of a sea—its size, zonal location, its relation to the oceans and 
continents—finds its expression in the life along its coasts. 

The anthropogeographical evolution which has passed from small to 
large states and from small to large seas as fields of maritime activity 
has been attended by a continuous change in the value of coasts 
according as these were located on enclosed basins like the Mediter- 
ranean, Red, and Baltic; on marginal ones like the China and North 
seas; or on the open ocean. In the earlier periods of the world’s 
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history, a location on a relatively small enclosed sea gave a maritime 
horizon wide enough to lure, but not so wide as to intimidate; and by 
its seclusion led to a concentration and intensification of historical 
development, which in many of its phases left models for subsequent 
ages to wonder at and imitate. This formative period and formative 
environment outgrown, historical development was transferred to loca- 
tions on the open oceans, according to the law of human advance from 
smaller to larger areas; so the historical importance of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Baltic shores was transitory, a prelude to the larger 
importance of the Atlantic littoral of Europe, just as this in turn was 
to attain its full significance only when the circumnavigation of Africa 
and South America linked the Atlantic to the World ocean. Thus that 
giadual expansion of the geographic horizon which has accompanied 
the progress of history has seen a slow evolution in the value of 
seaboard locations, the transfer of maritime leadership from small to 
large basins, from thallasic to oceanic ports, from Lubeck to Hamburg, 
from Venice to Genoa, as earlier from the Piræus to Ostia, and later 
from England’s little Cinque Ports to Liverpool and ihe Clyde. 

Though the articulations of a coast determine the ease with which 
maritime influences are communicated to the land, nevertheless history 
shows repcated instances where an exceptional location, combined with 
restricted area, has raised a poorly indented seaboard to maritime and 
cultural pre-eminence. Phcenicia’s brilliant history rose superior to the 
limitation of indifferent harbours, owing to a position on the Arabian 
isthmus between the Mediterranean and the Indian ocean at the mecting- 
place of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Moreover, the advantages of this 
particular location have in various times and in various degrees brought 
into prominence all parts of the Syrian and Egyptian coasts from 
Antioch to Alexandria. So the whole stretch of coast around the head 
of the Adriatic, marking the conjunction of a busy sea-roufe with 
various land-routes over the encircling mountains from Central Europe, 
has seen during tbe ages a long succession of thriving maritime cities, 
in spite of fast-silting harbours and impeded connection with the hinter- 
land. Here in turn have ruled with maritime sway Spina, Ravenna, 
Aquileia,* Venice, and Trieste. On the other side of the Italian 
peninsula, the location on the northernmost inlet of the western 
Mediterranean and at the seaward base of the Ligurian Apennines, 
just where this range opens two passes of only 1800 feet elevation to 
the upper Po valley, made an active maritime town of Genoa from 
Strabo’s day to the present. In its incipiency it relied upon one 
mediocre harbour on an otherwise harbourless coast, a local supply 
of timber for its ships, and a road northward across the mountains.{ 
The maritime ascendency in the Middle Ages of Genoa, Pisa, Venice, 
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and Barcelona proves that no long indented coast is necessary, but only 
one tolerable harbour coupled with an advantageous location. 

Owing to the ease and cheapness of water transportation, a seaboard 
position between two other coasts of contrasted products, due to a 
difference either of zonal location or of economic development or 
of both combined, ensures commercial exchanges and the inevitable 
activities of the middleman, The position of Carthage near the centre 
of the Mediterranean enabled her to fatten on the trade between the 
highly developed eastern basin and the retarded western one. Midway 
between the teeming industrial towns of medieval Flanders, Holland, 
and western Germany, and the new unexploited districts of unpro- 
gressive Russia, Poland, and Scandinavia, lay the long line of the 
German Hanseatic towns—Kiel, Lubeck, Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, 
Greifswald, Anclam, Stettin, and Colberg, the civitates maritime, who 
for three centuries or more made themselves the dominant commercial 
and maritime power of the Baltic by exchanging Flemish fabrics, 
German hardware, and Spanish wines for the furs and wax of Russian 
forests, tallow and hides from Polish pastures, and crude metals from 
Swedish mines.* So Portugal by its geographical location became a 
staple place where the tropical products from the East Indies were 
transferred to the vessels of Dutch merchants, and by them distributed 
to northern Europe; later New England, by a parallel location, became 
the middleman in the exchanges of the tropical products of the West 
Indies, the tobacco of Virginia, and the wheat of Maryland for the 
manufactured wares of England and the fish of Newfoundland. 

Primitive or early maritime commerce has always been characterized 
by the short beat, a succession of middlemen coasts, and a close series 
of staple places, such as served the North Indian ocean trade in Oman, 
Malabar coast, Ceylon, Coromandel coast, Malacca, and Java. There- 
fore, many a littoral admirably situated for middleman trade loses this 
advantage so soon as commerce matures enough to extend the sweep 
of its voyages, and to bring into direct contact the two nations for 
which that coast was intermediary. This is only another aspect of the 
anthropogeographic evolution from small to large areas. The decline 
of the Mediterranean coasts followed close upon the discovery of the 
sea-route to India; nor was their local importance restored by the Suez 
canal. Portugal declined when the Dutch, excluded from the Tagus 
mouth on the union of Portugal with Spain, found their way to the 
Spice isles. Ceylon, though still the chief port of call in the Indian 
ocean, has lost its pre-eminence as chief market for all the lands between 
Africa and China, which it enjoyed in the sixth century A.D., owing to 
the ‘long haul” of modern oceanic commerce. 

Not only that far-reaching readjustment of maritime ascendency 
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which in the sixteenth century followed the advance from thallasic to 
oceanic fields of commerce, but also purely local political events may 
produce as striking changes in the use or importance of coasts. The 
Piræus, which had been the heart of ancient Athens, almost wholly lost 
its value in the checkered political history of the country during the 
Middle Ages, when naval power and merchant marine almost vanished ; 
but with the restoration of Grecian independence in 1832, much 
of its pristine activity was restored. Up to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Japan had exploited her advantageous location 
and her richly indented coast to develop a maritime trade which 
extended from Kamchatka to India; but in 1624 an imperial order 
withdrew every Japanese vessel from the high seas, and for over two 
hundred years robbed her busy littoral of all its historical significance. 
The real life of the Pacific coast of the United States began only with 
its incorporation into the territory of the Republic, but it failed to 
attain its full importance until our acquisition of Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines. So the coast of the Persian gulf has had periods of 
activity alternating with periods of deathlike quiet. Its conquest by 
the Saracens in the seventh century inaugurated an era of intense 
maritime enterprise along its drowsy shores: what new awakening may 
it experience, if it should one day become a Russian littoral ! 

Sometimes the decline in historical importance is due to physical 
modifications in the coast itself, especially where the mud transported 
by a great river to the sea is constantly pushing forward the shoreline. 
The control of the Adriatic passed in turn from Spina to Adria, Ravenna, 
Aquileia, Venice, and Trieste, owing to a steady silting up of the 
coast.* Strabo records that Spina, originally a port, was in his time 
90 stadia, or 10 miles, from the sea.t Bruges, once the great entrepôt of 
the Hanseatic League, was originally on an arm of the sea, with which 
it was later connected by canal, and which has been silted up since 
1432, so that its commerce, disturbed too by local wars, was transferred 
to Antwerp on the Scheldt.t Many early English ports on the coast of 
Kent and on the old solid rim of the Fenland marshes now lie miles 
inland from the Channel and the Wash. 

A people never utilizes all parts of its coasts with equal intensity, or 
any part with equal intensity in all periods of its development ; but, 
according to the law of differentiation, it gradually concentrates its 
energies in a few favoured ports, whose maritime business tends to 
become specialized; while every extension of the subsidiary territory 
and intensification of production with advance in civilization increases 
the mass of men and wares passing through these ocean gateways. The 
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shores of New York, Delaware, and Chesapeake bays are more important 
to the country now than they were in early colonial days, when their 
back country extended only to the watershed of the Appalachian system. 
Our Gulf coast has gained in activity with the South’s economic advance 
from slave to free labour, and from almost exclusive cotton planting to 
diversified production combined with industries; and it will come into 
its own, in a maritime sense, when the opening of the Panama canal will 
divert from the Atlantic outlets those products of the Mississippi basin 
which will be seeking trans-Pacific markets. 

A careful analysis of the life of coast peoples in relation to all the 
factors of their land and sea environment shows that these are multiform, 
and that none are negligible; it takes into consideration the extent, 
fertility, and relief of the littoral, its accessibility from the land as well 
as from the sea, and its location in regard to outlying islands and to 
opposite shores, whether near or far ; it holds in view not only the small 
articulations that give the littoral ready contact with the sea, but its 
relation to the larger continental articulations, whether it lies on an 
outrunning spur of a continental mass, like the Malacca, Yemen, or 
Peloponesian coast, or upon a retiring inlet that brings it far into the 
heart of a continent, and provides it with an extensive hinterland; and, 
finally, it never ignores the nature of the bordering sea, which furnishes 
the school for the learning of seamanship and fixes the scope of maritime 
enterprise. 

But all these various elements of coastal environment are differentiated 
in their use and their influence according to the purposes of those who 
come to tenant such tide-washed rims of the land. Pirates seek intricate 
channels and hidden inlets for their lairs; a merchant people select 
populous harbours and navigable river mouths; would-be colonists settle 
upon fertile valleys opening into quiet bays, till their fields, and use 
their coasts for placid maritime trade with the mother country ; interior 
peoples, pushed or pushing out to the tidal periphery of their continent, 
with no maritime history behind them, build their fishing villages on 
protected lagoons, and, unless the shadowy form of some outlying island 
lure them farther, there they tarry, deaf to the siren song of the sea. 
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Or the four “lines of weakness” which, marked by volcanic ranges, 
traverse the islands of Japan, the greatest is that which extends in a 
well-defined anticlinal curve from south-western Yezo along the back- 
bone of Hondo to the lofty transverse upfold of the so-called Japanese 
Alps. At several points in this line subsidiary lines of fracture, running 


